“Intellectual improvement arises from leisure’’—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Why housekeeping gets “lighter” all the time 


“,. Woman’s work is never done.” 


True enough. But today’s homemaker — aided by her 
modern refrigerator, range, water heater, vacuum cleaner 
and other appliances finds more time for family and for 
leisure. - 


And what helps these ‘“‘automatic servants” operate so 
dependably? Better materials for one thing. 


Materials on the inside—the unseen working parts of 
household standbys. Such as alloy steels, new plastics, car- 
bon brushes in motors... lighter, more compact materials 
that make appliances stand up lenger and handle with ease. 

Materials, too, that you can see...as those stainless steel 


surfaces so easy to clean. Or the chemicals in more enduring 
waxes and polishes, varnishes and plastic finishes. 


Products of Divisions and Units include 


Yes, today’s housewife enjoys new leisure, new freedom 
from drudgery . . . thanks to better materials. 

Producing these better materials and many others—for 
the use of science and industry and the benefit of mankind 
—is the work of the people of UNION CARBIDE. 

\ ~ “ 


FREE: You are invited to send for the illustrated booklet, “Products 
and Processes,” which describes the ways in which industry uses 
UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


Uniton CARBIDE 


ANB CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET [I]aW 


NEW YORK’ 17, N. a 


LINDE OxYGEN ¢ PReEsT-O-LITE ACETYLENE * PYROFAX GAS * BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 


NATIONAL CARBONS * EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES °* 


ACHESON ELECTRODES 


PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES * ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS * HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Today, research is one of the most a 
important of engineering functions. 

The field is broad and of absorbing interest. In 
the Westinghouse Research Laboratories, entire 
departments are devoted to research in the follow- 
ing fields: Chemistry, Metallurgy, Mechanics, 
Electrophysics, Electromechanics, Electronics, 


Magnetics, Insulation. 


The opportunities offered to engineering gradu- 
ates lie in two spheres of activity: 


Pure Research—investigation of physical laws 
with the aim of extending purely scientific knowl- 
edge, without the specific practical application 
of that knowledge in mind. 


Applied Research—solution of specific manu- 
facturing problems, development of new appa- 
ratus, discovery of new and better materials for 
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which there is a need. G-10018 > 


Ilere are opportunities limited DTA : 
To obtain copy of “Finding Your Place in Industry,” consult 


only by your own imagination Cag | cai 
the Placement Officer of your university, or mail this coupon to: 


and ability. To learn more 
The District Educational Coordinator 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

20 N. Wacker Drive, P.O. Box B, Zone 90 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


about these and the many other 
opportunities at Westinghouse, get 
your copy of the booklet, “Finding 
Your Place in Industry”. 
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e College Course 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE | City State 


\ew Developments 


Electron Diffraction 
Analysis 


The General Electric company took a 
step forward in the field of structural 
analysis by developing an electron dif- 
fraction instrument. The theory of 
operation of this instrument is relatively 
simple. An electron “gun” fires a beam 
of electrons in a high vacuum compart- 
ment. These electrons are accelerated 
by an electrostatic field of 40,000 volts 
and focused by a magnetic field. Hitting 
the specimen being examined, they re- 
bound and form a diffraction pattern 
that is characteristic of the crystalline 
structure of the material under examina- 
tion. The pattern is rccorded on a photo- 
graphic plate after a 5 second exposure 
and provides information which is not 
available with the use of the conven- 
tional x-ray and electron microscope. 


The commercial possibilities of the 
electron diffraction instrument are 
numerous, since it can detect chemical 
changes before they are detectable by 
any other method. This property can be 
utilized for combating corrosion in 
various alloys besides use in the study 
of catalysts, surface deposits, graphite, 
pigments for paints, inks, dyes, and in 
metallurgical investigations. 


Liquid Level Gage 


An improved liquid level gage was 
recently produced by the Boston Auto 
Gage company of Pittsfield, Mass. De- 
signed to accurately indicate the level 
of the insulating fluid in transformers, 
the gage utilizes a float inside the trans- 
former tank to transmit the motion of 
the liquid to one of two similar alnico 
permanent magnets. The motion causes 


Special gage designed to indicate 


level of insulating fluid in trans- 
formers. 
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By John Dick. E.E.°49 
Herb Mazer, E.E.’°50 


Ken McOwan, M.E. °oi 


Electron diffraction instrument has innumerable possibilities 


a flux variation in the magnet. which 
is in turn transmitted to the second mag- 
net. The second magnet is attached to 
a dial indicator needle which, with a 
properly calibrated. scale, gives highly 
accurate readings. 


It can be seen that leak-proof, mag- 
netic coupling is necessary for accurate 
indication. This is obtained with use of 
two General Electric sintered, alnico 
permanent magnets separated by an 
aluminum diaphragm. The aluminum 
diaphragm is pressure tight to a min- 
imum of 30 P.S.I., effecting a perma- 
nent seal between the liquid and the 
gage proper. Ihe gage flange is mounted 
with four studs to the side of the tank, 
(usually below the maximum oil level), 
and is then sealed with a ‘“‘hy-car” 
gasket. 


Sonigage Detects 
Flaws in Metals 


Sounds pitched too high for the hu- 
man ear to hear have been put to work 
to improve motor vehicles. Harnessed 
in an inspection device, called an auto- 
matic sonigage, such sounds give auto- 
motive engineers new knowledge for con- 


trol of materials that go into cars and 
trucks. 


Similar to wartime radar where dis- 
tances were measured by the bounce of 
radio waves, ultra-sound waves travel 
through metals and reverberate to meas- 
ure thicknesses and detect structural 
flaws. 


Elapsed time for sounds to echo from 
interior surfaces provides a measure of 
thickness. Variable tones reveal air 
pockets, cracks and other flaws. Sound 
frequencies of over a megacycle must 
be used since sound travels through 
steel at about 250,000 inches per second 
and some sections of steel to be meas- 
ured are only an eighth of an inch thick. 


The field of ultrasonics is compara- 
tively new and virtually unexplored. 
But experiments thus far indicate there 
may be many practical applications. 
Ultrasonic experiments in automotive 
research laboratories began during the 
war when measurements of wall thick- 
nesses of hollow airplane propeller 
blades were needed. The improved soni-~ 
gage is one result of continuous experi- 
ments in peacetime. The device provides 
engineers with much improved controls 
of materials. { 
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At RCA Exhibition Hall, radio, television, and electronics are on parade in fascinating new exhibits 


“World's Fair’ of radio-electronic wonders... 


100,000 visitors every month — that’s 
how people have responded to the ex- 
citing new RCA Exhibition Hall in 
Radio City. 

Like a “World’s Fair,” this is a place 
where you can watch, and even oper- 
ate, many recent developments of RCA 
Laboratories. Television, radio, loran, 
the electron microscope, and other 
scientific achievements . . . you'll find 
them “on show,” fully explained, and 
thrilling to see. 

For instance: step ona platform and 
televise yourself, see yourself in action 
on a real television screen. Watch 
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RCA Exhibition Hall 


radio waves heat steel red-hot ina jiffy. 
Hear the newest RCA Victor record- 
ings. Take home a souvenir message 
from globe-encircling RCA Communi- 
cations—see Radiomarine’s radar and 
learn exactly how the NBC Network 
operates to bring its “Parade of Stars” 
to your home. 

Conveniently located in the heart of 
Radio City—at 40 West 49th Street— 
RCA Exhibition Hall is open 11 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. daily; everyone is welcome, 
there is no admission charge. Radio 
Corporation of America, RCA Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 


Continue your education 
with pay—at RCA 


Graduate Electrical Engineers: RCA 
Victor—one of the world’s foremost manu- 
facturers of radio and electronic products 
—offers you opportunity to gain valuable, 
well-rounded training and experience at 
a good salary with opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Here are only five of the many 
projects which offer unusual promise: 

® Development and design of radio re- 
ceivers (including broadcast, short wave 
and FM circuits, television, and phono- 
graph combinations ). 


e Advanced development and design of 
AM and FM broadcast transmitters, R-F 
induction heating, mobile communications 
equipment, relay systems. 


© Design of component parts such as 
coils, loudspeakers, capacitors. 

@ Development and design of new re- 
cording and reproducing methods, 

® Design of receiving, power, cathode 
ray, gas and photo tubes. 


Write today to National Recruiting Divi- 
sion, RCA Victor, Camden, New Jersey. 


Also many opportunities for Mechanical 
and Chemical Engineers and Physicists. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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A Profilograph trace, good commercially ground finish. 5000x vertical, 30x horizontal. 
B profilograph trace, Timken finish. 5000x vertical, 30x horizontal 


Answers the question= 


“How 


NE of the reasons Timken 

Tapered Roller Bearings per- 

form with such frictionless, wear- 

free ease is the amazingly smooth 

surface finish on the rolls and races 

—the finest known to modern bear- 
ing science. 


Now, when you talk about fin- 
ishes like this, you’re talking about 
surface irregularities of only a few 
millionths of an inch — irregulari- 
ties which are impossible to detect 
by any ordinary means. So, when 
Timken first began to develop this 
finish, one of the biggest obstacles 
was the absence of an accurate 
method of measuring the roughness 
of an apparently smooth surface. 


The profilograph pictured above 
was the answer. Developed by 


rough is smooth?” 


Timken in 1928 and steadily im- 
proved since then, the profilograph 
determines surface irregularities to 
within one-millionth of an inch. 
Equipped with this measuring stick, 
Timken engineers were able to de- 
velop new finishing methods and 
machines, which have resulted in 
the microscopic surface accuracy of 
the Timken Bearings you use today. 


Every factor in the efficiency of a 
bearing is approached at Timken 


RR 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U, S. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


in this same scientific manner. For 
example, Timken makes its own 
steel to assure constant quality. And - 
Timken is the acknowledged lead- 
er in: 1. advanced design; 2. preci- 
sion manufacture; 3. rigid quality | 
control; 4. special analysis steels. 
No wonder you can always be sure | 
of uniformly top quality and per- | 
formance in the Timken Bear- 
ings you use. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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OUR COVER 


Introducing this month’s modification in the cover design 
is a picture of the plane, shown returning with the football 
team from the Army game this fall. 


FRONTISPIECE 


This picture of the main machine shop floor of Woodward 
Governor company shows the large area covered by the in- 
dividually powered equipment. 


Mechanical Engineering Laboratory 


by Barbara Schmidt, C.E.°48 and Charles Jansen, C.E.°48 


Designed to show the relation- 
‘ship between theory and practice, 
this article describes some of the 

ractices used in the construction 
of the new mechanical engineering 
laboratory and, more important, 


some of the reasons behind these 
practices. 

_ The authors wish ot thank Mr. 
F. J. Wilcox, the architect’s repre- 
sentative, for his time and patience 
in answering the many “whys” that 
were presented to him. 


Many questions which arise in the 
sroom about various construction de- 
ils can best be answered by an on-the- 
ot investigation of any one of the build- 
gs being constructed on campus. Al- 
ough these buildings are all being 
ected within a half-mile of the Admin- 
ration building, the foundations of 
ch vary considerably. 
} The Electrical Engineering laboratory 
| constructed entirely on pile footings 
iven to an average depth of 18 ieee 
jhereas the Mechanical Fiioinecring 
|boratory utilizes pile, cantilever, con- 
jnuous, and single footings of varying 
Jmensions. Both buildings used shell 
les filled with concrete and were driven 
cording to the Engineering News for- 
ula. The E. E. laboratory piles rest 
pon a gravel strata and were given 54 
ows for the last 3 inches while the 
. E. laboratory piles are supported by 
jstrata of blue clay and were given 48 
lows for the last 3 inches. 
The footings at the north end of the 
. E, laboratory are poured on top of 
jles, while the south end of the building 
supported by individual spread foot- 
kgs. For this reason there might be a 
\fference in settlement between the 
prth and south ends; therefore the 
juilding is divided into two sections and 
eee by an expansion joint. The 
plumns along the expansion joint are 
aced on cantilever footings so that the 
Ivo sections can act as individual units 
id settle independently of each other. 
lhe p purpose of the large steel girder in 
he M. E. laboratory, which has un- 
oubtedly caused comment among the 
dent engineers, is to provide a connec- 
on for further building additions. 
‘Steel pans, nailed to 1” x 6” wooden 
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planks, constitute the form work for the 
joists and floor slabs of the M. E. labo- 
ratory. Wooden shoring supports the 
forms (see fig. 1). The joist elevation 
is obtained by driving wooden wedges 
under the shoring until all the joists are 
level. ‘This procedure also facilitates the 
removal of the shoring. A plank placed 
between the floor and the shoring struts 
prevents. any possible damage to the 
wearing surface that might be caused 
when driving the wedges. 

After the forms have been erected, the 
temperature steel and reinforcing bars 
are laid in place. “The temperature steel 
is laid at right angles to the reinforcing 


steel and takes the stresses introduced by 
the contraction and expansion of the slab 
due to temperature changes. 

Other construction features, such as 
using reinforced concrete instead of steel, 
and joist pans instead of joist tiles, were 
simply designer’s choice influenced by 
frugality. Although standard sized re- 
inforcing bars are emphasized in design 
courses, on the actual job a round bar 
may replace one of the specified square 
bars as the steel company might not have 
had any square bars in stock. “The com- 
puted bending moment will be safely re- 
sisted by the steel as long as the area 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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TYPICAL TILE AND JOIST MONOLITHIC CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
Drawn by C, L. Jansen Jr, 
for the Technograph 


Woodward Governor Company plant at Rockford, 


Industrial Sightseeme 


An airplane is in level flight with the 
control set for an engine speed of 2000 
revolutions per minute. “The pilot pulls 
the plane into a climb, forcing the engine 
speed to momentarily decrease, but al- 
most instantaneously the constant speed 
control reduces the pitch of the propel- 
lers, the engine speed returns to normal, 
and the plane continues to climb at a re- 
duced airspeed due to the power required 
to increase the altitude. 

In the same way, then the pilot levels 
off, the engine load will be momentarily 
decreased, causing the engine speed to 
tend to increase, but again, almost in- 
stantaneously, the blade pitch is increased 
automatically to that position necessary 
to absorb the engine power output at 
that engine speed and throttle setting, 
and the plane proceeds in level flight at 
an increased airspeed. 

If while in level flight the pilot de- 
sires to increase the speed of his plane, 
he has only to increase the throttle open- 
ing. As the engine momentarily acceler- 
ates, the governor increases the blade 
pitch, absorbing the increased power and 
returning the engine speed to normal. 
Thus, the engine speed remains constant, 
while the forward speed of the plane is 
increased because of the engine’s greater 
power output. 

Airplane governors providing automat- 
ically controlled adjustable pitch propel- 
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By Don Johnson, E.E.°49 


lers are essential for satisfactory per- 
formance of modern aircraft. 

The first company to develop a prac- 
tical airplane governor was the Wood- 
ward Governor company of Rockford, 
Illinois. Its governing devices have been 
installed in the majority of America’s 
great dams, and in installations through- 
out the world, including the Soviet Un- 
ion’s historic Dnieprostroy Dam, which 
was destroyed in the face of Nazi in- 
vasion. Its Diesel governors are found 
aboard submarines, patrol-torpedo boats, 
sub chasers, destroyers, cruisers, battle- 
ships, tugs, merchantmen, streamlined 
trains, and in stationary electric plants. 
These governors range in work capacity 
from 6 inch pounds to 60,000 foot 
pounds and in weight from the 2% 
pounds airplane governor to the 75,000 
pound twin cabinet actuator for the U. S. 
War Department’s Bonneville Dam. 

Amos Woodward, a Rockford ma- 
chinist, received on May 31, 1870, a 
patent on the first practical friction-type 
waterwheel governor and, in 1872, 
opened up his own general pattern and 
machine shop in a small two story frame 
building. In 1899, two years before the 
Woodward Governor company was in- 
corporated, his son, Elmer Woodward, 
developed the first mechanical compen- 
sating-type governor which decreased the 
time required to operate the gates over 
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Weodward Governor Co. 


full travel. After assuming the presi 
dency in 1919, Elmer Woodward devel 
oped the first successful hydraulic Diese 
engine governor and, in 1934, the firs 
satisfactory governor for controlling th 
pitch of airplane propellers. 

During this time the company’s physi 
cal plant had also been growing. Leay 
ing their original two story frame build 
ing in 1893, the Woodward Governoi 
company remodeled and occupied the N 
C. Thompson’s Reaper Works building 
and a five story steel and concrete struc 
ture was completed for them in 1909 

During the lifetime of the two Wood 
wards, their company became the old 
and largest manufacturers of hydraul 
governors for prime movers. ’ 

Devoted to the manufacture of pre 
cision governing equipment and assoc 
ated auxiliary devices for all prime mov 
ers exclusively, the company has nel 
expanded except where absolutely neces 
sary. However, shortly after Pearl Har 
bor, it completed and occupied a ne 
and beautiful plant, which they said wa 
“probably the most completely equippe 
industrial plant in the world.” Althoug 
conservative in expansion, the compan 
showed unusual progressiveness in th 
design of their plant. | 

“he exterior of this building is buf 
brick and Lannon stone with Bedforé 
trim, and is entirely windowless excep 
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t three small areas of glass block. 
isi¢ construction is reenforced concrete 
d steel. All ceilings are acoustically 
vated so that even in the machine shop 
2 sound level is such that conversation 
normal tones is easily heard and all 
hting is white fluorescent with fixtures 
sh mounted. The entire building, in- 
ding the shop, is air conditioned. All 
toming air is heated or cooled, humidi- 
d or dehumidified as required and fil- 
ted through self-cleaning electric pre- 
yitation type filters. Because of low 
ding losses, cooling is required under 
mal load conditions for outside tem- 
jratures as low as 3° to 6° below zero 
Ir the office area and 45° below for the 
op. Contrast this with so many plants 
Hay where the workers must work in 
shirts all summer and in jackets all 
ter. Throughout the building are 
jsh mounted ceiling loudspeakers carry- 
x general paging, announcements, and 
jisic during rest periods. 

‘At the time of completion, the main 
achine shop in the Woodward Goy- 
jor company’s modern plant ranked 
cond to none in the world. Compris- 
x a floor area of approximately 35,000 
fare feet devoted to machining opera- 
‘ns, the entire area is clear from floor 
/ceiling except for ceramic tile enclosed 
el columns for roof support. All ma- 
ines, 98% of which were less than five 
ars old at the time of dedication of the 
building, are equipped with individ- 
drives, eliminating line shafting and 
ts, and all electrical and compressed 
services to the machines are brought 
through the floor. 

/Above the suspended shop ceiling is all 
‘cessary wiring and ventilating duct- 
rk, making it possible to service the 
hting and air conditioning from above 
hout disrupting shop operation. 

The shop floor is terrazo with alun- 
_m chips in the filler to prevent slip- 
hg, the ceiling is perforated metal 
ustic tile, and the walls are ceramic 
2 in restful colors of green and buff. 
e fluorescent lights flushed into the 
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Left: View of the shop cafeteria during noon lunch. 


ceiling provide approximately 50 foot- 
candles at the work level. 

In this shop are performed all machine 
operations on airplane, Diesel, and water- 
wheel governors. Parts produced range 
from a few ounces to several thousand 
pounds and tolerances of two ten-thou- 
sandths are not unusual. 


The engineering department is sound- 
proofed with rubber floor and acoustic 
ceiling, and lighted by flush mounted 


The subject of the fourth article 
on local industries is the Wood- 
ward Governor company of Rock- 
ford, Illinois. Getting its start over 
75 years ago, this company is typi- 
cal of the many businesses which 
were started modestly by one man, 
developed into successful concerns 
by himself and his family, and 
finally, by incorporation, were 
transformed into large organiza- 


tions without loss of purpose or 
principles upon which they were 
founded. 


fluorescent lights which provide approxi- 
mately 140 foot-candles on the drawing 
boards. 


The experimental department consists 
of the general laboratory, the chemistry 
laboratory, the engine test room, the hy- 
draulic laboratory, the photographic lab- 
oratory, and the model shop where first 
models for experimental units are con- 
structed. The stratosphere chamber, also 
a part of the experimental laboratory, 
one of the largest units of its type ever 
built, duplicates conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure encountered by aircraft 
at altitudes up to 70,000 feet. “emper- 
ature within the chamber can be con- 
trolled from —95° F. to +175° F., and 
pressure ranging from atmosphere to one 
inch of mercury. 

Probably the most outstanding of all 
this plant’s construction is its facilities 
for its employees. 


Right: 


Shown being used 
meeting, the auditorium is also available for dances and recreation 


The cafeteria, in the basement of the 
office section, is operated on a non-profit 
basis by the Primary committee of Mul- 
tiple Management. (More will be told 
about Multiple Management later. ) 

The auditorium seats over 500 people, 
in chairs which can be removed for 


dances and similar gatherings, and is 
available to all members for meetings 


and social functions. It is used for gen- 
eral meetings, schools of instruction for 
members, and the biennial Woodward 
Governor schools, at which purchasers 
and users of Woodward governors ex- 
change information and receive instruc- 
tion in governor theory, operation, and 
maintenance. It is equipped with sound- 
movie equipment and a parabolic reflec- 
tor microphone to pick up audience ques- 
tions. 

The personnel department gives each 
prospective employee written general and 
specific intelligence examinations and 
manual dexterity test designed to deter- 
mine their qualifications for various jobs 
in the organization. “The vocational test 
room is equipped with booths for the 
tests requiring concentration and suitable 
apparatus for measuring the applicant’s 
mechanical aptitudes and _ dexterity. 
Many people assign this rigid employ- 
ment selection as one of the main rea- 
sons for the company’s success. 

Provided for the employees is a park- 
ing lot which is patrolled by guards and 
floodlighted at night; twenty-two. show- 
ers; and locker rooms in which each 
locker is ventilated to keep clothing 
fresh. 

Open constantly is the shop hospital. 
In addition to the available first aid 
service, each member is given complete 
physical, foot, and denely X-ray exami- 
nations once each year, the results of 
which are given toa physician and dentist 
of his choice. Since the purpose of these 
examinations is to maintain proper physi- 
cal fitness, it is obligatory that corrective 
measures be taken. 

The plant boasts a treatment room 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Something New... 


By Martin Sabath, M.E. °418 


All engineering students might 
well examine this liberal metamor- 
phosis of the study program for 
the prospective mechanical engi- 
neering student. The changes in 
existing courses and the addition 
of many new courses described in 
this article have been made with 
the idea of helping the student in 
the choice and expansion of his 
education. 


A new curriculum in mechanical engi- 
neering went into effect in October. 


Only freshmen and first semester 
sophomores are affected by it. “The cur- 
riculum will be activated semester by 
semester as these sophomores progress 
through their four years. Other stu- 
dents in mechanical engineering will con- 
tinue to follow the old curriculum, but 
will benefit by having a wider selection 
of electives to choose from. 


Mechanical engineering has the widest 
application of any branch of engineering. 
It can be roughly divided into three 
main fields, each of which can be further 
divided into specialized branches. These 
fields are heat power, mechanical engi- 
neering design, and production. The cur- 
riculum has been designed to give the 
student a working knowledge in all these 
fields, and in addition he can concentrate 
on subjects in his chosen field of special- 
ization, if he has one. 


Vhe new curriculum was presented 
before a meeting of the ASME last 
spring by Professor N. A. Parker, head 
of the department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, after considerable study and dis- 
cussion by members of the department. 


A total of nine options are offered in 
the department. ‘These options, and the 
percentage of enrollment expected in 
each are as follows: 


1. Design option, 24%: This option 
provides for specialization in mechanical 
engineering design. 


1. Design option, 24%: The option 
is for those students whose interests lie 
in the field of steam and gas power. 


3. Production option, 26%: This op- 
tion provides emphasis on the production 
engineering aspects of mechanical engi- 
neering to meet the needs of those stu- 
dents planning on a career in the manu- 
facturing industry. 


4. Research option, 3%: A highly 
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technical course for students interested 
in research and development. 


5. Aeronautical option, 3%: This 
option is designed for those mechanical 
engineering students who may be inter- 
ested in the aircraft industry. This op- 
tion is given with the cooperation of the 
Department of Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing. 

6. Air conditioning and refrigeration 
option, 14%: This option provides for 
those interested in heating, ventilating, 
air conditioning, and refrigeration. 


7. Petroleum production option, 6% : 
This option is designed for those stu- 
dents interested in the mechanical engi- 
neering aspects of petroleum production. 

8. Railway option, 1%: This option 
permits specialization in railway mechan- 
ical engineering. 

9. General option, 13%: This op- 
tion permits selection of courses to meet 
the needs of students whose interests dif- 


fer from those who choose special op 
tions. 

The basic differences between the ney 
curriculum and the old one may be sai 
to be: 


1. Credit is cut from certain tech 
nical courses required for all. Additiona 
special courses are provided in the op 
tions. Some of the new courses now of 
fered or to be offered in the near futur 
are: 

Combustion engines and turbines lak 
oratory. 

Heat transfer. 

Gas turbines. 

Advanced heating and ventilating de 
sign. 

Production control. 

Industrial quality control. 

Tool engineering. 

Motion and time study. 

Experimental investigations. 


2. Several options are listed whic 
show how a sequence of courses may b 
selected to effect an emphasis on one 0 
another phase of mechanical engineering 
A student may thus have an incentive t 
do a better job in his particular field o 
interest. 


3. A general option is included whic 
permits a selection of courses which cu 
across the other options, or which ma 


(Continued on Page 20) 


ACROSS 
1. He gave his name 
to an induction 
coil 
9. Health resort 
12. Early form of 
electric battery 
13. Grave robber 
14. Turn to the left 
15. Moves a switch 
to interrupt a 
current 
17. Chess pieces 
18. Inventor of the 
automatic block 
system for rail- 
roads 
19. Openings for in- 
sertion of coins in 
coin telephones 
21. What the use of 
electricity con- 
tinues to do 
23, Unit of germ 
plasm 
25. Organ helped by 
proper use of 
light 
26. Old name for 
Thailand 
27. Scandium: 
chem. symbo} 
29. Easter flower 
31. Likely 
33. Inventor of 
12 Across 
35. Card game 
36. Inventor of 


Crossword Puzzle 


neon lights 


. Conger ; 
. Tool for straight- 


ening borders 


tor, produced the 
first commer- 
cially successful 
electric motor 


41. were 
ou rican 
antelope DOWN 
42. Not electrified, 1, Tear 
as a circuit 2. Mexican rubber 
43. Tellurium: trees 


chem. symbol 


. Be foolishly fond 


Essay 


. Common unit of 


. English elec- 


trician, devised 
an electroscope 
in 1771 


electricity: abbr. 4. Metric weight, 
49. Popular radio about 2.2 lbs. 
comedian 5. Units of elec- 
50. Situated trical resistance 
52. Metric unit of 6. Fish eggs 
weight 7. Some of these 
54, Crafty plants are 
56. Trite destructive to 
58. Belonging to us wooden poles 
59, Watchful 8. Gas allied to 
61. Limy clay chlorine: abbr. 
deposit 9. Famous dram- 
62, Kind of pipe atist, once 
connection worked in first 
63. Vermont inven- London tele- 


phone exchange tiplier’’ in 1837 
10, Chum 34. Dr. DeForest’s 
11, Shoemaker’s first name 
boring tool 36. Cut short | 
12. Introduced his 37. Obligation | 
sine galvano- 40. Ancient country | 
meter in 1837 SE of Palestine | 
16. Kind of Chinese 42. Electric | 
bean, now generator ; 
grown here 45. Inventor of the | 
18. Genus of human modern alternat- | 
beings ing current in- 
20. Small short- duction motor } 
necked river 47. Curved bone 
duck 49. Designed a _ | 
22. Talk deliriously copper and zine { 
24. Two element battery in 1821 i 
vacuum tube 50. Ancient musical | 
26. Knock out instrument i 
27. Cut of meat 51. Growl, as a dog i 
28. Member of first 52. Obtained 
Federal Radio 53. Regret { 
Commission, 1927 55. Bulgarian coin 
30. Ship’s record 57. Skill | 
book 59. Our present , 
32. American phys- era: abbr. 
icist, invented a 60. Thoron: chem. 


“salvanic mul- 
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DICK FOLEY 


Starting at right guard for Illinois, 
Tick Foley, number 9.” These words 
ll echo throughout Huff gym in a few 
‘eks as the Illini open another cam- 
ign in quest of the Big Nine basket- 
ll title. One of the stalwarts upon 
1om Illinois is depending to again 
ing home the glory won by the re- 
wned Whiz Kids, is Dick Foley who 
is. sidelined a whole season in the 
adow of these same Whiz Kids. 
Leading Illinois scorers in his fresh- 
un year, Foley, along with a host of 
1er potential first string men, was rele- 
ted to the bench to watch the return- 
x Whiz Kids—Menke, Phillip, Vance 
d Smiley—carry the brunt of the IIli- 
is attack. Despite a mediocre per- 
rmance all season, former coach, Doug 
ills, perhaps influenced more by expe- 
nental reasons than by good hard bas- 
tball sese, let the Whiz Kids corner 
e spotlight and allowed a possibly bet- 
combination sit out most of the 
mes. 

This year, however, the Whiz Kids 
ze gone and stellar performers like Jack 
_irmaster, Dwight Humphrey and espe- 
ally Dick Foley will be given the 
ance to again prove themselves worthy 
« the Orange and Blue. 

Dick Foley, who started his basketball 
‘reer in Paris, Illinois, high school, be- 
yn working toward an engineering de- 
jee at the same time. He decided to 
“come a chemical engineer, but, after 
3 months in the Signal Corps, he de- 
‘ed to change his major to covil engi- 
bering. 

|| Dick is now a junior in civil engineer- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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by Art Welcher, E.E.°49 


Shirley Smith. E.P.°30 and Connie Minnich, C.E.°51 


WHEELER LOOMIS 


In 1929 when professor Wheeler 
Loomis came to Illinois as the newly ap- 
pointed head of the physics department, 
the research divisions of universities and 
colleges throughout the United States 
were beginning to make important dis- 
coveries in some comparatively new fields 


PROFESSOR LOOMIS 


of physics that have now introduced us 
to a new era which we call the Atomic 
Age. Under his direction, the Univer- 
sity has today become one of the leading 
institutions in the world of physics with 
a tremendous amount of fundamental 
physics, war-time research, and the in- 
vention and development of the now- 
famous betatron to its credit. 


Dr. Loomis has behind him a long rec- 
ord of research, teaching, and admin- 
istration in physics. Born at Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, he determined to be 
a physicist when a senior in high school. 
He graduated from Harvard university 
in 1910 with a bachelor of arts degree 
and continued there with his graduate 
work, taking a master’s in 1913 and a 
doctorate of philosophy in 1917. During 
World War I, he served as a captain in 
the ordnance department in charge of 
anti-aircraft ballistics at the Aberdeen 
proving ground in Maryland. Resum- 
ing his career, he held the position of 
research physicist with the Westinghouse 
Lamp company until 1920 when he be- 
came successively assistant professor and 
associate professor in the physics depart- 

(Continued on Page 24) 


WILTON McDEVITT 


For 22 years Mr. W. B. McDevitt 
has worked at the University amid the 
white clay dust and intricate halls of the 
Ceramics building. “Mac” is a potter, 
an expert in his trade. 


Mr. McDevitt was born on a farm 
near Hamilton, Missouri, but in 1896 
his family moved to East Liverpool, 
Ohio, where he began his five year ap- 
prenticeship in ceramics. Then, as a 
journeyman, he continued to work in 
East Liverpool for 8 years. Part of this 
time was spent in sanitary work. From 
there, Mr. McDevitt went to Mannig- 
ton, West Virginia, where he was em- 
ployed for two and a half years by the 
Bowers Pottery company. 


In 1925, “Mac” joined the Univer- 
sity staff as general utility man and store- 
keeper for the ceramics department. He 
also supervised ‘a class in pottery from 
raw clay to finished products consisting 
of bowls, vases, ash trays, and lamp 
vases.” 

In the past he has made many cer- 
amics pieces of special shapes and uses 
for other departments of the University. 
These included crucibles, molds, and 
cases for a variety of objects. 

In 1941 Mr. McDevitt began work- 
ing with the physics department in the 
development of porcelain tubes for the 
betatron. At present, he is retired from 
his job in the ceramics department, but 
he is continuing to work part-time with 
the physics department to complete the 
latest betatron accessory, a doughnut- 
shaped tube made in sections and meas- 
uring ninety inches in diameter. In ad- 
dition, he continues to supervise the in- 
struction of a few classes. 

Besides being an expert in the field of 
ceramics, ‘“Mac’” has another passion. As 
he says, “I’m nuts about fishing!” He 
makes a point of fishing at Danville 
whenever he has time, and in the sum- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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In This Comer...NAVY PIER 


Just Between Us 
by Siegmund Deutscher, A.E. ‘50 


Since this is the first issue in which 
the Navy Pier branch of the University 
is represented, we would like to acquaint 
the reader with the .TECHNO- 
GRAPH. 

The TECHNOGRAPH is published 
8 times during the year (October 
through May) at Urbana, Lllinois, by 
students in the College of Engineering. 


The undergraduate division will be 
represented by two pages in every issue 
and a number of feature articles through- 
out the issues. In cooperation with the 
downstate staff, we shall try our best to 
present the reader with the newest de- 
velopments in the engineering industries, 
the latest news of our engineering de- 
partments and to acquaint our subscrib- 
ers with the engineering field in general. 


In our two assigned pages we shall 
attempt to acquaint you with the Col- 
lege of Engineering at Navy Pier. This 
is to be accomplished by an interview 
with a staff member, an interview with 
a student, an article on our equipment 
and a report on the local engineering 
societies. 


It is also fitting, at this time, to ex- 
press our thanks and appreciation to 
Professor Randolph P. Hoelsher, associ- 
ate dean of engineering science at Navy 
Pier, for his valuable help and effort in 
organizing the TECHNOGRAPH 


staff here and in securing our office 
(room 354-1) and equipment. 


By no means can.our appreciation stop 
at this point, for Mr. Ogden Livermore, 
instructor in the department of physics 
and our faculty adviser, has given us 
much of his time and effort in advising 
and organizing our present staff. 


In addition to the above, we wish to 
extend our thanks to George R. Foster 
and Robert A. Johnson, editor and busi- 
ness manager of the TECHNO- 
GRAPH, respectively. Both have come 
to Navy Pier to give us their personal 
guidance and instructions and have given 
us all the help they could at our incep- 
tion. We are proud to be members of 
the same publication staff. 


PIER CLOSE-UPS 


The Technograph Staff 
by Richard Choronzy, M.E. ‘51 


On November 3, 1947, ten applicants 
were chosen and assigned to their respec- 
tive positions on the newly formed 
TECHNOGRAPH staft at Navy Pier. 
The following is a brief sketch of each 
member of our staff. 


Up in room 354-I, you can locate 
Siegmund Deutscher every day between 
two and five in the afternoon. Siegmund, 
by virtue of his past experience in writ- 


Standing, left to right: Norbert Ellman, John Kaufman, John Fijolek, 
John Cedarholm, Clarence Niebow, Leonard Cohen, Richard Choronzy. 
Seated: Joan Burns, Siegmund Deutscher. Not present: Ronald Wessel. 
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ing and editing in various school new 
papers, was appointed assistant editor ¢ 
our branch staff. His life story reac 
like a fiction novel. In 1939, at the ag 
of 10, he arrived in the United Stat 
from a trip abroad in which he visite 
many countries. He was born in Austr 
and still remembers the schools at whic 
he studied in Vienna. All told, he h: 
attended 27 schools including those i 
the United States and Austria. Siegmun 
is a sophomore in aeronautical enginee 
ing and his chief hobbies are photograph 
and writing. 

Our assistant business manager 
Joan Burns who has the distinction ¢ 
being the only girl on our staff. Joa 
graduated from Lakeview high schoo 
Chicago, in 1945. Like Siegmund, sl 
is a sophomore in aeronautical enginee 
ing. Her major recreation is golf. 


Four young men comprise our repor 
ing staff. The first, John Fijolek, sper 
over five years in the army signal corp 
from which he drew his present know 
edge of electricity. He belongs to th 
A.I.E.E. and various other organizatior 
on the Pier campus. John is a freshma 
in electrical engineering. 


Our second writer is Norbert Ellmai 
who graduated from Schurz high schoo 
Chicago, in 1944. After 26 months 1 
the navy, he enrolled at Navy Pier an 
is now a freshman. Norbert belongs t 
the A.S.M.E. and his favorite pastimr 
is basketball. 


Our third member of the reportin 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Siegmund Deutscher...........- Asst. Edit 
Reporting 


John Fijolek Norbert Ellma 
Richard Choronzy 


Photography 
Clarence Niebow 


BUSINESS STAFF 


Joant Burns o-.ceeee Asst. Bus. Mg 


John Cedarholm Leonard Cohet 
John Kaufman Ronald Wessel 
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Left: 


if is Clarence Niebow, who also 
ndles the photography. Clarence is a 
sshman i in chemical engineering, having 
st graduated from Lane Technical 
ah school last June. His hobby, obvi- 
isly, is photography. 
| he other writer on this staff is yours 
uly, Richard Choronzy. I graduated 
em Harrison high school, Chicago, in 
I e, 1947, and am now a freshman in 
chanical engineering. I belong to the 
4S.M.E. and the Classics club. 

The remaining four members make up 
business staff. John Cedarholm, the 
/ with the boyish grin, is a sophomore 
engineering physics. After graduating 
¢m York high school, Elmhurst, in 
45, he served in the navy for one year. 
po n is a member of the honorary fra- 
(nity, Phi Eta Sigma. 
John Kaufman, sidekick of Cedar- 


Im, is a sophomore in engineering 
yysics and is also a member of Phi Eta 
yma. John served two years in the 
vy and is a graduate of Lane Techni- 
+ high school in Chicago. 
Leonard Cohen hails from Philadel- 
Pennsylvania. In 1946, he left 
It city to come here to Chicago’s Navy 
er. He was in the navy for two years 
is now a sophomore in electrical en- 
peering. 
. ast and certainly not least is Ronald 
essel, who is majoring in metallurgical 
Dering. Ronald graduated from 
flatine Township high school and 
ed in the army for 30 months. His 
iternity is also Phi Eta Sigma. 


oo eras. 5.2 Tee 
Jnder the heading “Gas Overcomes 
td While Taking Bath,” the follow- 
appears in a local paper: 

“Miss Cecelia M. Jones owes her 
to the watchfulness of Joel Colley, 
Wvator boy, and Rufus Bacon, janitor.” 
\ co k. co 

she was only a T.A.M. instructor’s 
ighter, but she had her moments. 
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Shop Talk 
by John Fijolek, E.E. ‘51 


In the center of Navy Pier’s long jut- 
ting arm, 264 students of peromautieal 
and mechanical engineering are enjoying 
practice with the tools of their sciences 
this semester under the dierction of Pro- 
fessor J. S. Kozacka and his staff. New 
equipment installed by the University 
has made available four new shop courses 
at the Chicago branch. 

In one of the most completely 
equipped shops of its kind in this section 


With this issue the Illinois Tech- 
nograph takes great pride in an- 
nouncing to its readers the addition 
of this department prepared by our 
We 


branch staff at Navy Pier. 
would also like to welcome our new 
staff and readers at the pier. 


of the country, students in M.E. 87 
(machine tool laboratory—three hour 
course) are given experience in opera- 
ting many and varied types of machines 
of latest make and model. For example, 
the equipment of the shop includes: 
lathes—precision machines by Pratt- 
Whitney, Monarch, and Handy; 2 tur- 
ret lathes; 10 milling machines—hori- 
zontal and vertical types; 4 shapers; 1 
planer—hydraulically operated; 2 gear 
shapers for cutting internal and external 
gears; 7 drill presses; 9 grinding ma- 
chines of different types; 5 tool grind- 
ers and various other machines. 

On this page is a photograph showing 
some of the equipment in use by the 
students. Also shown is a well-equipped 
inspection department maintained for 
checking the work of the students. Here 
are found fine measuring instruments, 
gauges and gauge blocks, comparators, a 


Another student, 


Unidentified student checks a piece of finished work with a dial indicator from 
the inspection department of the machine shop. Right: 
fied, operates a Milwaukee milling machine which is a part of the shop equipment 


also unidenti- 


projecting comparator, hardness testing 
machines, and optical flats for measuring 
to millionths of an inch. 


In addition to the above there is a 
large tool crib which contains a great 
variety of tools for the operation of all 
the machines and for use in metal cut- 
ting. Not for want of a nail can a grade 
be lost! 


Demonstrations are given in M.E. 82 
(machine tool production methods—one 
hour) in the use of machines, tools, jigs, 
and fixtures. Students operate various 
machines and make simple jobs on mill- 
ing, regular gear cutting, and special gear 
cutting machines. Occasionally movies 
are shown of current industrial practice. 

To assist the students in their work 
and answer their questions, the machine 
shop has four staff personnel. Of these, 
two are instructors, one is a senior 
mechanic and the other is a junior me- 
chanic. 

The other two new shops will be cov- 
ered on these pages in a later issue. 


Personable George, ““What d’ya wan- 
na buy, I’ll sell it to ya cheaper than 
you can get it anywhere else,’ Zanotti 
can, without a doubt, claim undisputed 
possession of the BMOC (busiest) title 
this semester. In addition to teaching 
classes in G.E.D., sitting in on a 
T.A.M. 2 class to help prepare him 
for his teaching position at the Navy 
Pier branch next spring, tutoring in 
M.E., math., physics, aerodynamics, 
G.E.D., <l.A.M., and other subjects 
relative to engineering, (see his secretary 
for appointments) counsel in personal 
problems, and lastly, trying to get his 
degree in aeronautical engineering, is 
a eekly commutor to Chicago. His 
wife, Theresa, was expecting about 
Christmas time and this issue went to 
press before the happy event. You can 
contact him for latest results and cigars. 
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The Engineering Honoraries and Societies 


By John Shurtleff. Ch.E.°50 and Dick Hammack, G.E. °48 


ENGINEERING COUNCIL 


The first official meeting of the Engi- 
neering Council was called to order by 
George Foster, temporary chairman, on 
December 2, 1947, at 7:00 p. m. in 207 
E. H. I.A.S. had ratified the constitu- 
tion on condition that the limit on the 
treasury be increased. “The opening dis- 
cussion was one of attempting to effect 
a compromise on that point. According 
to the constitution, I.A.S. could prevent 
the distribution of the money in the 
treasury by one vote. The other alter- 
native would be for the society to keep 
any money received from the Council in 
a separate account. The I.A.S. repre- 
sentative felt that a solution agreeable to 
all would be worked out by the time of 
the next meeting of the Council on De- 
cember 16. 


Before the Council could elect officers 
for the year, it had to be decided how 
long the representatives would remain on 
the Council. Vice-presidents elected on 
a semester basis would be replaced in 
February. The elected delegates are 
supposed to serve a year starting with 
the spring semester. This will result in 
a large turnover in the middle of the 
school year. It was tentatively decided 
that the present elected representatives 
on the council would serve until June, 
1948, and gradually turn over their du- 
ties to the representatives to be elected 
next year. 


The new officers are Murray Forth, 
A.S.A.E., president; Floyd Maupin, 
S.B.A.C.S., vice-president; Barbara 
Schmidt, A.S.C.E., secretary; and Allen 
Benson, I.A.S., treasurer. 

By unanimous vote, it was decided to 
have two standing committees. Murray 
Forth appointed Keith Goodwin, 
A.I.E.E.-I.R.E., chairman of the Steer- 
ing and Program committee. “The pur- 
pose of this committee will be to direct 
and arrange business to be brought be- 
fore the Council. Floyd Maupin was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Coordinating 
and Publicity committee. “This commit- 
tee will keep the societies informed on 
events of interest and will arrange for 
publication of news to the public. In 
order to make the work of the Publicity 
committee effective, it was strongly rec- 
ommended that every society appoint a 
publicity chairman and/or committee 
who will be specifically responsible for 
preparing news releases on all activities, 
meetings, etc., of the society and who 
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will work in close contact with the Pub- 
licity committee of the Council. 

The St. Patrick’s ball committee will 
be headed by Robert Chilenskas, 
A.S.Ch.E., and John Prodan, I.A.S. 
This committee will make all the neces- 
sary arrangements for the ball such as 
tickets, publicity, arrangements for the 
band and location, decorations, etc. They 
will submit a budget at the next meeting 
and will have made all the preliminary 
arrangements before Christmas vacation. 


“BUCK” KNIGHT TROPHY 


The evening of January 13, 1948, 
will mark the renewal of the “Buck” 
Knight Trophy competition. ‘The stu- 
dent branch of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the present hold- 
ers of the trophy, have received and ac- 
cepted a challenge from the student 
branch of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

The subject matter of the competition 
is limited to non-engineering subjects and 
only those which are regularly discussed 
in newspapers and radio broadcasts. 

Each of the competing societies will be 
represented by a panel of four men. The 
judging will be handled by men who are 
in no way connected with the College of 
Engineering. 

The winner of this contest will be 
obligated to accept challenges from any 


and all of the other seven student bran 
societies, or else forfeit the trophy. 
The contest will be held in room 11 
Gregory hall, at 7:30 p.m. Everybo 
is invited including the wives and gi 
friends. “This should prove to be one | 
the most enjoyable social events of fl 
school year, and it is hoped that an e 
thusiastic audience will be present. 


A.S.G.E. 


Following a study of the Engineeri 
Council’s constitution by James Chan 
ler, Barbara Schmidt, Charles L. Jans 
J Bill Miller, and Frank Anderso 
the Engineering Council was adopted | 
the A.S.C.E. at a short business meetir 
held in room 319, Engineering Hall, « 
October 29. 

“Special Problems in Drainage on tl 
Congress Street Superhighway” was pr 
sented by Mr. John C. Guillou, speci 
research associate in the CE departmen 
who illustrated his talk with slides shoy 
ing the location and details of the supe 
highway at the November 18 meeting « 
the chapter. 

The Illinois division of highways hi 
allocated $25,000 per year to the Ciy 
Engineering department which is coi 
ducting all research for the state ap 
federal government. The money wi 
be well spent since the cost of drainag 
for the completed highway will be $500 
000 per mile of road. The highway 
designed for 2,000 cars per hour per lar 
at a speed of 60 m.p.h. The 300-fo 
right of way is made up of eight 12-fo 
highway lanes, four in each directior 
four train tracks, two in each directior 
road shoulders; and drainage ditches. — 

At a combined A.S.C.E. meeting an 
CE 93 lecture on November 19, M 
Craig P. Hazelet, consulting enginet 
from Louisville, Kentucky, spoke on tl 
general subject, “Aspects of a Profe 
sional Career.” He urged that studer 
engineers become proficient as publ 
speakers at A.S.C.E. meetings and 
every other possible opportunity. 
Hazelet, who is on the administratiy 
committee for student chapters, also en 
phasized the importance of writing f¢ 
technical publications as a means of d 
veloping the engineers literary skill. 


A.S.A.E. 


On October 20, the Illinois oll 
branch called its first meeting of t 
semester with approximately 50 old ar 
new prospective members in attendand 
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resident A. E. Rust introduced Pro- 
sor E. W. Lehmann, head of the de- 
ittment of agricultural engineering, 
ho delivered an enthusiastic welcome 
_ all and introduced other members of 


|The first meeting was characterized 
+ the presentation of an ambitious pro- 
jam of branch activities for the coming 
lar. A lengthy report was given by 
‘ch Illinois delegate to the national con- 
‘ntion of the A.S.A.E. in June. 

| On November 3, the machinery began 
mpithie a of the 


nere familiar to all agricultural engi- 

ers. In the tractor and farm machin- 
iy lab, some 40 students and faculty 
‘embers gathered to cook weiners, eat 
oples, drink cider, play badminton and 
yuch football. Originally scheduled 
ir the city park, the weather man forced 
. e use of the tractor lab as the alternate 
ea of action. 

+ On November 24, a meeting was de- 
4 ted to the icciaieal peblons: involved 
| agricultural engineering. Mr. T. R. 

ire and Mr. D. O. Keairn, agricul- 
iral engineers employed in the Soil 

onservation service working out of 
lilwaukee, presented an hour’s discus- 
‘on on “Soil Conservation as It Affects 
te ‘Agricultural Engineer.” It was 
ated that soil runoff, the impact. of 
tin drops on the soil, and mechanical 
ractices in erosion contol are all prob- 
ms confronting the agricultural engi- 
er; and therefore, an engineering back 
‘ound is almost mandatory to solve 
any soil conservation problems. 

A.I.Ch.E. 

Six student members attended the for- 

eth annual convention of the American 

stitute of Chemical Engineers in De- 
oit, Michigan, at the Statler hotel. 
hey were Don Hornbeck, Jack Besper- 

, Bob Chilenskas, Ernest Waggoner, 

arl ‘Franson, Robert Toomey, and 

om Baron. The students attended the 
gular programs of the institute and 
sO an inspection trip through the de- 
2lopment laboratories of the Chrysler 
yrporation. 

|The student meetings were held on 
ovember 12 and 13 at the Rackham 
Temorial Institute. Dr. Comings, 
rofessor of chemical engineering 

‘the University of Illinois and national 

airman of the committee on student 

apters, presided. Several talks were 
ven at this symposium. 

On Wednesday evening, November 
2, a student banquet was held at the 

rince Edward hotel in Windsor, Can- 
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ada. Mr. Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor 
of Chemical Engineering magazine and 
an Illinois alumnus, gave the principal 
address of the evening, entitled “Chem- 
ical Engineering Opportunities and 
Achievements.” He was introduced by 
Albert B. Newman, vice-president of the 
Naa ltsy @ lives bys 

The winning solution of the student 
contest problem was also on display. The 
problem is sponsored by A. I. Ch. E. and 
is given in the spring of each -year. 

Attending these meetings affords the 
student chemical engineer the opportu- 
nity of meeting successful and progres- 
sive men in the field, making valuable 
contacts, developing a “‘feeling’’ for the 
profession, meeting students from other 
universities, and obtaining and sharing 
experiences and information with other 
engineers. In addition, it gives him a 
feeling of “belonging to the profession,” 
and puts him in a more receptive frame 
of mind toward developments in his pro- 
fession. 


I.T.E. 

The University of Illinois student 
chapter of the Institute of Trafic Engi- 
neers is now the second student chapter 
in the nation, having received official ap- 
proval of the Institute on November 7. 
They have been holding meetings every 
two weeks and have begun work on their 
first major project. 

This project involves the study of 
the immediate campus area in an attempt 
to find solutions to some of the traffic 
congestion problems. “Trafic surveys 
were conducted on November 12 and 19, 
from 7:45 a. m. to 10:45 a. m., in the 
area bounded by Springfield avenue on 
the north, Gregory drive on the south, 
Sixth street on the west, and Mathews 
avenue on the east. All intersections 
along the bounding streets and within 
the area were checked, making a total of 
24 stations. “The actual field work was 
done by members of the chapter and by 
students in the C. E. 20 and 23 classes. 

On the first Wednesday, a count was 
made of all vehicles entering and leaving 
the area and their movement within the 
area. A survey of all cars parked within 
the area was made the same day by 
checking cars by location and license 
numbers in the morning and again in 
the afternoon to determine the use made 
of the present parking capacity and the 
number of all day parkers. 

On the following Wednesday, a count 
was made of all pedestrians crossing the 
most congested streets within the area. 
Another parking survey was also made, 
this time checking the cars at twenty 
minute intervals to determine the length 
of time parked. 

It is hoped that upon analysis of the 
compiled field data, the I. T. E. will be 
able to find some of the answers to pres- 
ent traffic problems. There may be a 
need for the development of more ade- 


quate off-street parking facilities, a 
change in present time limits on park- 
ing, a system of one way streets, retim- 
ing of the present traffic signals, special 
pedestrian control signals or the use of 
some painted lines on the streets to guide 
the movement of both vehicles and pe- 
destrians, and better enforcement of the 
existing traffic ordinances. 

Whatever may be the solutions 
reached, they will be presented to local 
agencies interested in these problems; 
and, with their cooperation, to the prop- 
er authorities for study. 


KERAMOS 


At the first meeting of Keramos, the 
national professional ceramic engineering 
society, the following officers were elect- 
ed: James F. Essenpreiss, president; H. 
G. Sowman, vice-president; C. Roger 
Westlake, treasurer; James F. Young, 
secretary; Roger F. Fellows, herald. 

A short business meeting was then 
held to outline plans for the semester. 

After the business session two movies 
were shown to the group. The first 
movie dealt with the manufacture of a 
structural clay product, and the second 
showed performances of the University 
band during the 1946 football season. 

The non-business portion of the No- 
vember meeting was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the problems confronting the 
young engineer. 


PI TAU SIGMA 


At a recent meeting of Pi Tau Sigma, 
Lee Sullivan and Martin Sabath re- 
ported on the national con- 
vention which they attended 
at Purdue on November 20, 
21, and 22. At the conven- 
tion, Sullivan served on the 
finance committee, and Sa- 
bath worked on the commit- 
tee for expansion. 

New pledges met the actives at a 
smoker held shortly before Christmas va- 
cation. These men will be initiated at a 
banquet to be held soon after the return 
to classes. 


CHI EPSILON 


Thirty-five men were selected as 
pledges by the active members of Chi 
Epsilon, civil engineering honorary, at 
the meeting held on Novem- 
ber 5. These men met the 
members at a rushing smoker 
held on November 12, and 
were initiated during the 
week of December 12, which 
was climaxed by an initiation 
banquet. Dr. Nathan M. 
Newmark, research profes- 
sor in civil engineering, was 
made an honorary member at that time. 

Following is a list of the new pledges: 
R. A. Anderson, F. A. Bassett, C. W. 
Browning, H. H. Connolly, E. Cabezas, 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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We HAVE an Engineering Council 


Last summer on the 28th of June and 
every Monday night thereafter throughout the 
entire 16 weeks of summer school a committee 
of ten people met to draft a constitution for 
the Engineering Council. The committee con- 
sisted of at least one representative from each 
of the eight professional engineering societies 
and the editor and business manager of the 
Illinois Technograph. ‘Vhe work of the com- 
mittee, needless to say, was laborious and final- 
ly resulted in the finished constitution which 
was acted upon during the first few weeks of 
this semester and ratified by each of the eight 
participating societies. 

This action authorized the organization of 
the Engineering Council which consists of two 
representatives from each of the professional 
societies and the editor and business manager 
of the Technograph. In the words of the 
constitution: “The purpose of the Engineer- 
ing Council is: 

1. “To bring about closer relationship 
and cooperation among the various professional 
societies. 

2. “To stimulate the interest of the engi- 
neering student in all engineering activities on 
campus. 


3. “Yo be responsible for the planning 
and carrying-out of combined activities of the 
engineering societies: e.g., St. Pat’s Ball and 
the Engineering Show.” 


These statements of purpose are merely 
that, but do not indicate in any way the rea- 
sons for their inclusion in the constitution. 

Certainly, the practicing engineer knows, 
or soon finds out, that his everyday work fre- 
quently brings him in contact with engineering 
fields by no means restricted to his own. He 
continually meets and works with men in other 
engineering lines and usually becomes associ- 
ated with several professional societies related 
to his work. As a means of impressing this 
fact upon the student engineer, it is felt that 
the Engineering Council can foster a closer 
relationship among the members of the socie- 
ties. 

The intermingling of ideas brought about 
by this closer relationship was not considered 
sufficient ; however, unless these ideas were at- 
tracted to maturity by an active cooperation 


among the societies. In the past the eight so- 
cieties have been less effective than the lowly 
octopus, because this creature does have, at 
least, a brain with which to occasionally di- 
rect its eight legs towards a common goal. 


With the formation of the Engineering Coun- | 


cil there exists the agency which can help to 
plan and coordinate the activities of the so- 
cieties to prevent overlapping and, in general, 
increase the benefits offered by these activities. 
Although it is not in any sense the intent nor, 
since the Council derives its authority only 
from the consent of participating societies, is 
it possible for the Council to interfere with 
the existing functions and aims of the indi- 
vidual societies. It is certainly to be hoped that 
the truly active cooperation on the part of the 
societies will manifest itself in very serious 
consideration of all Council actions and re- 
commendations. , 

By this cooperative action it is felt that the 
activities offered and sponsored by the Council 
will greatly benefit the individual society mem- 
ber since it will be he who is taking the active 
part in carrying out these functions. ‘That all 
the engineering students should receive the 
benefits of the Council’s services is a foregone 
conclusion, but the mere fact that the societies, 
through the Council, have made these activities 
available should do much to stimulate their 
interest and encourage them to affiliate them- 


selves with the professional society in their 


field. 


Finally, the means by which the Council. 


can provide these benefits to all engineering: 
students is to plan and execute a variety of 
functions in which the student can actively 
participate. Passive participation, such as list- 
ening to speakers, has its place in any organiza- 
tional program but should be complemented by 
activities in which the participants can really 
“pitch in.” The Engineering Council can and 
will sponsor these and other functions. At the 
present time it has already gone to work on 
St. Pat’s Ball, and the possibilities for the fu- 
ture are practically unlimited. It remains now 
only for every student to contribute his ideas 
through his Council representative to form the 
blueprint of a better and more interesting 
campus life and later to devote his energies to 
make that blueprint a reality. 
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Winding wire 
@ on a “wedding ring” 


This is the “Sea Breeze,” a machine developed by 
Western Electric engineers. It solves the problem of 
winding wire half the thickness of a human hair on a 
toroidal core the size of a wedding ring. Compressed 
air drives the flyer which maintains the wire under 
positive tension at all times, winding as many as 
40,000 turns of #46 wire on the core. It winds finer 
wire than any previous machine, lays turns more uni- 
formly, winds a wider range of wire sizes, increases 
efficiency in utilization of winding space and permits 
the manufacture of coils half the size of those previ- 
ously possible. 


Metal welding 
that saves millions id 


dere, palladium and nickel tape are welded together 
‘at the rate of 400 feet an hour. Tiny bars are later 
snipped from this bi-metal tape and used to replace the 
orecious pinhead-size platinum rivets once used as 
contacts in Bell System relays. These contacts, which 
‘minimize noise in telephone conversation, are used by 
the billions in relays that perform switching opera- 
tions. The use of this bi-metal tape... devised by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories scientists and produced on 
‘machines developed by Western Electric engineers 
|. . saves millions of dollars a year in the cost of 
roducing telephone equipment. 


j 
| 
| 


Engineering problems are many and varied at Western Electric, where 
manufacturing telephone and radio apparatus for the Bell System is the primary 
t job. Engineers of many kinds—electrical, mechanical, industrial, chemical, 
H metallurgical—are constantly working to devise and improve machines and proc- 
esses for mass production of highest quality communications equipment. 


Wesfern Elecfric 


= Sf fF A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 2 3 @ 
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CONSTRUCTION ... 
(Continued from Page 7) 


furnished is equal to, or greater than, the 
area of the specified square bars. 


Fastened to the inside of the forms 
for the wall beams is a spandrel angle 
insert which is held fast by the finished 
concrete beam. ‘This insert provides a 
means of attaching angles which support 
the outer masonry construction, allowing 
the load of the wall itself to be trans- 
ferred to the wall beams. 


SPANDREL ANGLE INSERT DETAIL 
WITH WALL BEAM FORM REMOVED 
TO SHOW METHOD OF ATTACHING 
ANGLE 


High temperatures, resulting from 
fire, would weaken the reinforcing steel 
and cause the structure to fail; therefore 
it is standard practice to enclose all re- 
inforcing bars with a layer of concrete. 
A concrete cover of 1% inches is used on 
beams and girders to resist a fire of four 
hours duration, while floor slabs utilize 
a 3% inch covering for a fire of the same 
duration. “The device which provides 
the proper amount of fire cover for the 
reinforcing bars is known as a chair. 
These chairs are usually gage wire or 
small bars bent into shape. ‘The chairs 
are placed on the forms and the reinforc- 
ing bars rest upon them, allowing the 
concrete to completely encase the bars. 
The estimator does not include these 
chairs in his estimate because it is stand- 
ard practice for the steel company to 
furnish the proper number needed when 
filling an order for the reinforcing bars. 

The structural designer usually does 
not take into account the ordinary open- 
ings for plumbing and ventilating pipes 
and electrical conduits in the design of 
the floor construction because his archi- 
tectural plans are not complete. Where 
these openings are comparatively small, 
their final location is decided by the con- 
tractors on the job. The actual location 
of plumbing and heating inserts must be 
accurately determined because of the dif- 
ficulty and extra expense that would re- 


sult in placing bends in the pipes. T 
insert mentioned above is a section 
steel pipe with welded lugs which 
placed on the pans in the desired loc 
tion, and is held in place by the finish 
slab. This results in an opening throu; 
which the sub-contractor may run |} 
pipe or conduit. Because the electric 


conduits are easier to bend for relocatio 
the heating and plumbing contractors a 
usually given preference over the elect 


(Continued on Page 20) 


TOP VIEW 


HEATING AND PLUMBING 
INSERT WITH WELDED LUGS 
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Attention 48 Engineers— 


U. of |. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


227 ILLIN] UNION BUILDING 


Here’s a Real Saving for You --- If You Act Now 


The Alumni Association offers you a special membership rate of $1, instead 
of the regular price of $3, for your first year as an alumnus. This offer is good 
only while you are still on the campus. 


You will be entitled to all the services of the Association, including the 
ILLINOIS ALUMNI NEWS which will be sent to you nine times a year. 


Join the active family of 17,000 alumni members and identify yourself as 
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IN THE GARDEN! 


| ae YEAR a Michigan truck- 


gardener planted part of his 
acreage in carrots. The carrots 
came up but so did the weeds— 
so thick and fast that it looked as 
if he would have to re-plow and 


re-seed. 


Then he discovered one of 
Standard’s new selective petro- 
leum weed-killers. He sprayed it 
on. The weeds died and the car- 
rots thrived. He sold the carrots 
for $5,000, more than 50 times 
the cost of the weed-killer. 


Right now, in Standard’s labo- 
ratories, research is increasing the 
murderous efficiency of these 
herbicides. Eventually there may 
be a Standard petroleum product 


that will mean sure death for all 


harmful weeds. 


Hundreds of other products are 
also under development by Stand- 
ardresearch men. We already make 
more than 2,000 petroleum prod- 
ucts, but new vistas are opening 


up which will lead to many more. 


Standard’s research expendi- 
tures increase. year by year. 
Throughout our company, the 
Unknown is under attack on all 
fronts. Results are good; prog- 


ress is being made. 


Every year recruits from col- 
leges of science and engineering 
join the veterans at Standard, 
and new objectives are won. This 
will be true again in 1948. 


Standard Oil Company 


(INDIANA) 
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CONSTRUCTION ... 
(Continued from Page 18) 


cal contractors when both parties desire 
the same location for inserts. 

When an electrical junction box, 
which is desired for the room below is 
deeper than the floor slab, but is not lo- 
cated at a joist, it is necessary to provide 
a greater depth of concrete than is fur- 
nished by the slab. To accomplish this 
the pans are telescoped a few inches in 
the direction of the joists and fitted with 
ends which permit the formation of an 
auxiliary joist at right angles to the reg- 
ular joist. 

Dovetail anchor slots are channel sec- 
tions of sheet iron which are nailed in 
place vertically to the column forms and 
which are filled with felt in order to 
keep the concrete out during pouring. 
These anchor slots are approximately 34 
inch wide and 1% inches deep. When 
the forms are taken from the columns, 
the felt is removed and these slots are 
utilized in anchoring the walls to the 
colunms. When all chairs, stirrups (U- 
shaped bars used to take the shear in 
beams), reinforcing bars, spandrel angle 
inserts, plumbing, heating inserts, and 
dovetail anchor slots have been placed, 
the steel mesh is then laid. After all 
debris has been blown off the section by 
compressed air, the ready-mixed concrete 
is poured and vibrated into place. The 


EXPLODED VIEW OF DOVETAIL ANCHOR SLOT 
SHOWING COLUMN, CHANNEL, AND FELT INSERT 


M. E. laboratory specifications call for 
2500 p.s.i. concrete, and samples are sent 
to an independent laboratory in Chicago 
for analysis. As a rule all form work is 
kept in place at least 7 to 10 days, or 
longer as needed. With the coming of 
cold weather, tarpaulins and salamanders 
are being used to raise the temperature 
to insure proper curing. 

“Rats!” said the contractor as the 
building collapsed, “I told those carpen- 
ters not to take down the shoring until 
the walls were plastered.” 


“Now that I’ve told you my past, do 
you still want to marry me?” 

“Yes, beloved.” 

“T suppose you will expect me to live 
it down.” 

“No, I expect you to live up to it.”’ 


SOMETHING NEW ... 
(Continued from Page 10) 


be in non-technical subjects or in com 
merce. 

4. A minimum of nine credit hour 
of non-technical subjects are required ij 
every option. If Rhetoric is included 
this becomes fifteen credit hours. A 
many as thirty hours of non-technica 
courses may be taken in the general op 
tion. 

The reason for the gradual transitio 
to the new curriculum is the limite 
capacity of the physical plant and staff 
Some courses have been shifted to a dif 
ferent semester in the curriculum. T) 
have a complete change at once woul 
overtax the capacities of the electrica 
engineering department and of the T 
& A. M. department. 

The staff is being enlarged to brin; 
in some outstanding men. ‘This is a pro 
cess which takes considerable time. 

Some of the new courses cannot b 
offered until facilities are completed i 
the new Mechanical Engineering build 
ing, now under construction. 

The new curriculum is part of th 
overall improvement program which wil 
make it possible for a student to selec 
any specialized field of mechanical engi 
neering at the University of Illinois, an 
have the finest facilities and faculty pos 
sible. 


NO SLIDE RULE NEEDED to figure the advantage of--- 


“Tllinicheck” 


Additional charge for deposits or checks 
Minimum balance required 


NO 


Pass book to bother with 


We designed this economical checking service for YOU. Simply buy a book of 


20 ILLINICHECKS for one dollar and use these checks as long as you have a 


balance in your account. 


[WH GARRY CASH GARRY A BOOK OF MUNNCHEGKS 
Champaign County Bank & Trust Co. 


C. A. WEBBER, President 
FRED G. HARRISON, Vice President 


MAIN AT BROADWAY — URBANA 


GEORGE I. MAXWELL, Vice President 
E. E. LATOWSKY, Cashier 


ARLAN McPHERSON, Assistant Cashier 
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 Gkonite \eaderohip 
1 w master of 


engi RECUNG background” 


A “FOUL WEATHER” FRIEND 
TO CABLE USERS 


Sra kind of weather but fair is manufactured in this’ 
Weatherometer which is used regularly in testing sections 
of Okonite Cable. For example, repeated cycles of water 
spray and ultra violet light are combined with freezing in a 
refrigerator. The résult: a rapid succession of violently cor-| 
| trasting effects which tests the cable more drastically than 
could years of actual exposure. 


This is one of a series of continuing tests in which Okonite 
puts modern equipment and engineering personnel to work 
pre-testing and establishing the life expectancy of its electrical 
wires and cables. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. Or 


HIGGINS 1K CO. INC.  @QKONITE S2_ 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y., U.S.A. : 
: insulated wires and sae 
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Engineers... 


... YOU DON’T NEED RADAR TO 
SPOT THE GUIDING LIGHT OF 


“oT EAST GREEN —————— HONE BIa2 


Around the Corner on Green Street 
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PROBLEM — Your company manufactures gas 
burners of varying number and spacing of gas 
ports. You want to develop a drilling machine 
which can be changed over with a minimum of 
time and effort to drill the holes in the different 
burner castings. How would you do it? 


THE SIMPLE ANSWER —The illustration shows 
how one manufacturer solved this problem by 
using S.S.White flexible shafts as spindles. 
This arrangement makes possible quick changes 
of spindle groupings to meet different require- 
ments. As here, $.S.White flexible shafts make 
ideal power drives for almost any machine part 
which must be adjustable. 


* * * 


This is just one of the 
hundreds of remote 
control and power drive 
problems to which S. S. 
White flexible shafts 
provide a simple ans- 
wer. Engineers will find 
it worthwhile to be famil- 
iar with the range and 
scope of these ‘Metal 
Muscles'’* for mechan- 


ical bodies. 


* Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and 
elsewhere. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 4501 


It gives essential facts and engineer- 
ing data about flexible shafts and 
their application. Write for your free 
copy. 


SS.WHITE 


ee 


- DEPT.C, 10 EAST 40th ST.. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. om 
FLEXIBLE SHAFTS + FLEXIBLE SHAFT TOOLS + AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 


re stancwoncumee INDUSTRIAL sx 


SMALL CUTTING AND GRINDING TOOLS + SPECIAL FORMULA RUBBERS 
MOLDED RESISTORS + PLASTIC SPECIALTIES * CONTRACT PLASTICS MOLDING 


One of Americar AAAA Industrial Enterprises 


ae ee « 


o do a real selling job 
your advertising must 
make the right impres- 
sion. And to do a real 
printing job your engrav- 
ings must make the right 
impression, too. So why 
take a chance when you 
can always... 


DEPEND UPON 


ARTISTS ENGRAVERS + CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


Visit the 


ILLINOI 
OWE 


COMPANY 


Ask about the many 
opportunities 
it offers 


41 E. University Ave. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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22 MILLION VOLT X-RAYS 


TO LOOK INTO STEEL — 


AND YOUR FUTURE! 


Developing high-voltage betatrons that look 
deep into steel for hidden flaws . . . turbines that 
utilize the tornado force of expanding gases... 
induction heaters and other electronic equip- 
ment... this is challenging work of absorbing 
interest. This is the work of Allis-Chalmers. 


Power generation, mining, processing, hy- 
draulics—A-C’s wide diversity in all fields offers 
young engineers unmatched opportunities to de- 
velop special talents, achieve success! 


INVESTIG A E 
Write for Book No. 6085, 


outlining A-C’s Graduate 
ALLI S-CHALMERS ke 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


ONE OF THE BIG 3 IN ELECTRIC POWER EQUIPMENT— Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
BIGGEST OF ALL IN RANGE OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS! 


WHEELER LOOMIS . . 


(Continued from Page 11) 

ment of New York university. In 1928- 
29, Dr. Loomis held a Guggenheim 
Memorial fellowship to study at Géttin- 
gen, Germany, and at Ztirich, Switzer- 
land. It was following his return that 
he accepted his present position here at 
the University. 

A year before Pearl Harbor, Dr. 
Loomis took a leave of absence to serve 
as the associate director of the radiation 
laboratory at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology from which he returned 
to Illinois in 1946. The microwave 
radar which this laboratory developed 
for our army, navy, and air forces was 
the decisive factor in the defeat of Ger- 
man submarines, brought down 95% of 
the V-1 rockets, guided our air forces in 
the bombing of Europe through overcast, 
and affected the outcome of naval bat- 


tles. The laboratory employed nearly 
4000 people and spent about $50,- 
000,000. 


His small office in 203 Physics build- 
ing is generally a hubbub of business 
throughout the day. Dr. Loomis’ many 
duties include directing the large depart- 
ment staff of 165, and giving demonstra- 
tion lectures to large sophomore classes 
in physics. His specialty is the study of 
molecular spectra, in which field he is 
known for his discovery of the isotope 


effect and for his work on absorption 
and fluorescence spectra of molecules. 
At that time of the year when the 
majority of faculty and students are 
finding some relief from the past year’s 
work, the sea holds a strong attraction 
for Dr. Loomis, and any visitors to his 
summer home in Massachusetts would 
probably find him sailing in his boat on 
the waters of Martha’s Vineyard. 
Besides his work here at the Univer- 
sity, Dr. Loomis is also active as a Fel- 
low of the American Physical society, the 
Optical society, the Association of Phys- 
ics Teachers, and the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. He 
is also a member of the board of gov- 
ernors and of the council of the Argonne 
National laboratory and a consultant to 
the U. S. Atomic Energy commission. 


Voice from passing auto: “Engine 
trouble, bud ?” 
Voice from parked car: “Nope.” 


“Tire down?” 
= ‘Didnt have: to: ” 


*% 


First voice: 
Second voice 


She: “Can you direct me to the ladies’ 
room ?”’ 


Bellhop: “It’s just around the cor- 
ner 
She: “I’m. looking for relief, not 


prosperity.” 


DICK FOLEY... 
(Continued from Page 11) 


ing and carries 18 semester hours includ 
ing three laboratory courses. A scheduk 
like that is tough on anyone, but beside. 
that, he attends basketball practice fron 
4 to 6 every afternoon. He explains thaj 
very few people get any serious work 
done in the late a fternoon hours, s¢ 
when other fellows are loafing around 
he practices his basketball. He admit; 
that “Many evenings after practice I’ve 
felt like throwing the books out the win: 
dow and just taking it easy. Then ] 
remember that I simply can’t afford tc 
get behind. You've got to stay on the 
ball!” Dick’s study habits must be gooc 
because he has better than a 4 point, an 
university average. 


A reducing exercise—move the heac 
slowly from side to side when offerec 
a second helping. 

% 

She: “Now what are we stopping 
for?” 

He: “I’ve lost my bearings.” 

She: “Well, at least that’s original 


Most fellows run out of gas.’ 
x OX 


Wife: “Now that I have an electri 
ice box dear, I expect you to get a me 
chanical stenographer.” 


NATIONAL 
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A 17th Century Tragedy 


In Shakespeare’s Day 


The Duchess 
of Malfi 


ON THE OLD GLOBE STAGING OF THE 
LINCOLN HALL THEATER 


Admission: 
Tickets on Sale at the Illini Union Box Office 


Illini Theater Guild 


Staged As It Was 


JOHN WEBSTER’S 


JANUARY 14, 15, 16 & 17 


$1.20 (tax incl.) 


PRESENTATION 


THE TECHNOGRAPF, 


Working in a Dow physical research laboratory, this young 
man is operating a machine to test plastic materials. 


Plastics—a growing field for the young technician 


Interest in the use of plastics grows apace. Products in great 
variety for the revived consumer’s market show their influence 
—their special utilitarian value—their ready adaptability 
to ideas in design—their distinctive beauty. 


Plastic materials are custom made in the laboratory for modern 
living. Dow chemists have developed many new plastics 
among which is Styron, a material that rose to a leading place 
during the war years. It is a remarkable combination of 
brilliant beauty and properties of a strictly utilitarian nature. 
Today, Styron is in demand for products that range from 
toys and costume jewelry to batteries and automobile parts, 
Many top-rate refrigerator makers use it in ice compartment 
doors, shelves and other parts. 


Other Dow plastics are: Saran for colorful fabrics that can 
be cleaned with a damp cloth, non-rusting window screen or 
corrosion-resistant pipe and tubing; Saran Film and Ethocel 
Sheeting for better packaging; and Ethocel for durable molded 
products. 


Development, testing and production of these plastic materials 
are carried on by technical men with special training. It is 
a great and growing field for young men who can turn their 
college training in this direction. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York e Boston « Philadelphia * Washington e Cleveland ¢ Detroit 
Chicago ¢ St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE | 
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Abrasive Products 


Grinding wheels of ALUNDUM*, 
CRYSTOLON* and diamond abra- 
sives; discs and segments; bricks, sticks 
and hones; mounted points; abrasives 
for polishing, lapping, tumbling and 
pressure blasting; pulpstones. 


Grinding and Lapping 
Machines 


A varied line of machines for pro- 
duction-precision grinding and lapping 
and for the tool room — including 

special machines for crankshafts, cam- 
3 shafts, rolls and car wheels. 


Refractories 


High temperature refractories— 
grain, cement, bricks, plates, tile, tubes 
wee —_ — for metal melting, heat treating 
: : and enameling; for ceramic kilns; for 
boiler furnaces and gas generators; 
for chemical processes; refractory lab- 
oratory ware; catalyst carriers; porous 
plates and tubes. 


Norbide* 


Trade-mark for Norton Boron Carbide 
— the hardest material made by man. 
Available as an abrasive for grinding 
and lapping; in molded products for 
extreme resistance to wear — espe- 
cially effective for precision gage 
anvils and contact points; and for 
metallurgical use. 


Norton Floors 


ALUNDUM* Floor and Stair Tile, 
ALUNDUM* Ceramic Mosaic Tile and 
ALUNDUM* Aggregates to provide 
permanently non-slip (wet or dry) 
and extremely wear-resisting floor 
and stair surfaces. 


Labeling Machines 


Single and duplex automatic labeling 
“=== machines for applying labels and foil 

+ to beverage bottles and food, cosmetic 
ae i and drug containers. 


Oilstones and Coated 
Abrasives 


Sharpening stones and abrasive 
papers and cloth for every use of 
ya 2 industry and the home craftsman. 
ee », Products of the Norton Behr-Mannin 
= Ey g 

“<<S"= "Division, Troy, New York. 
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SOCIETIES . . . | 
(Continued from Page 15) 

J. H. Gallivan, E. W. Habricht, W. I 
Hays, R. H. Inman, H. G. Cagges, (¢ 
H. Coontz, J. O. Lewis, E: L. Mel 
man, W. C. Reed, D: J. Schertz;7@im 
Zirzow, L. A. Cunz, C. E. Andersoi 
R. A. Briscoe, D. Q. Brown, R. F 
Brown, M. H. Fisher, A. R. Goodma 
L. M. Gulledge, E. R. Healy, G. / 
Kouros, G. E. Neher, C. R. Nowack 
E. W. Passow, E. Ozgor, H. J. Pel 
J. W. Powers, D. Principali, D. \ 
Sartore, and J. G. Roberts. 


SIGMA TAU 

This year’s officers of Sigma Ta 
all-engineering honorary, are: Philip / 
De Camp, president; “Thom: 
E. Kurtzer, vice-president; St 
art J. Johnson, treasurer; Bu 
ton L. Cordry, recording se 
retary; Charles W. Studt, co 
responding secretary; Professc 
J. S. Crandell, faculty adviso 

Sigma Tau has thirty active membe 
this semester, and plans to initiate se 
eral new pledges soon. A smoker w: 
held for these men shortly before Chris 
mas vacation. Pledges are selected c 
the basis of scholarship, ability to app 
knowledge to a practical problem, an 
socialibility. 


TAU BETA PI 

Tau Beta Pi, the Phi Beta Kappa « 
the engineers, held its first meeting o 
October 21. The main top 
of the meeting was a repo 
by president E. P. Shaplan 
on the national conventio 
to which he was a delegat 
The convention was held : 
the Hotel New Yorker, Ne 
York, on October 9, 10, an 
11. On December 9, a mee 
ing was held, and ne 
pledges were elected. These men mi 
the actives at a smoker held Decemb 
16, to discuss pledging. 


ETA KAPPA NU 

Eta Kappa Nu is the electrical eng 
neering honorary on the campus. Tl 
Alpha chapter, founded he 
in 1904, is the parent chapt 
of the national organizatio 
At present there are 20 mer 
bers in the Alpha chapte 
The officers are: Murray | 
Babcock, president; Edwai 
C. Fensholt, vice-president; Orville } 
Pomeroy, treasurer; Charles W. Stuc 
corresponding secretary; Harold ] 
Guy, recording secretary. 
The first meeting of the semest 
was held November 11, at the Chi P 
house. At this meeting plans were fort 
ulated for a pledge smoker and an ini 
ation banquet. Since there are 73 m 
eligible for pledging this semester, mei 
bership is expected to hit an all-ti 
high. 


THE TECHNOGRAP 


Surface Conjecto-Fired GAS 
Furnace used for a variety of 
heat-treating operations includ- 
ing Malleableizing, Pack Carburizing, 
Annealing in a temperature range 
from 600° F. to 1800° F. 


FURNACE PERFORMS 
_ MULTIPLE HEAT-TREATING FUNCTIONS 
UNDER VARIED CONDITIONS 


In modern heat-treating, adaptability of equipment and 


ANNEALING—Station wagon body hinge 


j Material: SAE 1020 
| flexibility of fuel are primary influences in any cost-per- Wen pecacire: 1600° F. 
i Time Cycle: 36 hours 
| piece analysis. As a typical example of the flexibility of wees a0 ows 


_ the productive flames of GAS, this Conjecto-Fired GAS 


Furnace is used for a variety of Operations without any 
change other than regulation of the fuel-mix and tem- 
perature controls. 


___ Atwood Vacuum Machine Company, Rockford, Illi- 
| nois, is equipped to heat-treat pieces ranging from 1 
| ounce to 1000 pounds, in volume up to 15,000 pounds 
daily. Their modern Gas-fired Equipment is adapted for 
annealing, carburizing, drawing, hardening, normaliz- 
ing, malleableizing, stress relieving, under rigid metal- 
| lurgical specifications. 


PACK CARBURIZING—Brake Trunnions 


Material: Hot rolled SAE 1010 

|. Experienced heat-treating specialists like Atwood ee OO ge 

: : : Time Cycle: 8 hours 

| Vacuum Machine Company use GAS because this Case: .040 
flexible, controllable, rapid-heating fuel is so readily Wether eee Nam a) 200 UBS: 


adaptable to all types of processing at any required 
| temperature. The productive flames of GAS are so 
| flexible that they can be used for any production-line 


| heating operation, under the most exacting conditions. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


| 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


| MORE AND MORE... 
Data and Photos by SURFACE [S. 
COMBUSTION CORPORA- 


MALLEABLEIZING—trailer Jack Screws 

| TION, Toledo, Ohio, Manu- THE TRENO 1g TO MOEN Mar ron 
| facturers of Gas Heat-Treating ; FOR ALL Time Cycle: 72 hours 
equipment INDUSTRIAL HEATING Net charge: 10,000 lbs. 
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WOODWARD GOVERNOR... 
(Continued from Page 9) 


and a solarium. ‘The facilities of the 
treatment room, including a treatment 
table and infra-red heat cabinet, are 
available to all members as required to 
alleviate minor aches and pains.’ In op- 
eration during the winter months to re- 
place the beneficial effects of the summer 
sun, the eight ultra-violet ray lamps in 
the solarium, or “‘sun-room,”’ provide in 
one minute the same benefits as one 
hour’s summer exposure. Each member 
is urged to take three one-minute treat- 
ments per week. 

Equipment in the public-address con- 
trol room broadcasts music at intervals, 
reaches every part of the plant with 
paging and general announcements, and 
can be set to bring all members radio 
programs of general interest or impor- 
tance at the time of actual broadcast or 
at any time thereafter. For dances and 
social gatherings in the auditorium this 
equipment is equally well suited. 

Also available for members’ use are a 
pistol and rifle range where the pistol 
and rifle clubs meet in regular practice 
and competition, two concrete tennis 
courts which are designed for flooding 
for ice-skating in the winter, and ample 
space for gardening flowers and vege- 
tables. 

Largely responsible for the exemplary 


Mechanical aptitude test shown 
here is a part of the examination 
given to applicants for employment. 


personnel policy in the Woodward Gov- 
ernor company is a plan, known formally 
as Multiple Management, which was 
placed in operation in 1939. Mr. Irl C. 
Martin, president and general manager, 
believes the company, in reality, is a bus- 
iness organization of men and women 
who have freely associated themselves to 
accomplish collectively what it would be 
impossible to accomplish individually. 
He believes the business is made up of 


three groups: the stock-holders, the man- 
agement, and the workers; all of which 
are responsible for the success of the 
company and all of which should share 
in its management, hence, the name, 
Multiple Management. That is the rea- 
son why, in the course of this article, the 
employees have been referred to as mem- 
bers. Every employee is actually consid- 
ered as a member of the firm. 


As practiced in this company, Multi- 
ple Management is composed of three 
committees; the Senior committee made 
up of the officers and seniors supervisors 
(representing the stockholder members) ; 
the Junior committee, made up of 15 
members of the junior executive and su- 
pervisory personnel (representing the 
management members) ; and the Prima- 
ry committee, made up of 25 members 
not included in the above two classifica- 
tions (representing the worker mem- 


bers). 


Membership in the Primary and Jun- 
ior committees is elective and rotative to 
provide as many members as_ possible 
with experience in company management. 


Each committee has the power, and in 
fact, the responsibility of recommending 
beneficial policies, but the Senior com- 
mittee has the final responsibility of ac 
ceptance or rejection. 

Any member of the company may have 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Refrigeration 
To Make 600 Tons 


of Ice a Day for 
California Shippers 


That's the projected output at 


OhEsOns 


FOR THE 
FINEST 


_ Salinas, where the Shippers Develop- 
ment Co. has built a $1,400,000 
plant to ice vegetables. Five big 

growers and packers use the 
Group Lift Saves Labor on product for icing thousands of rail- 
Ice Tanks way cars and trucks. The Associated 
Ge ; Refrigerating Engineers, of Los 
Angeles, selected Frick equipment 
for this important job. You, too, 
will find Frick refrigerating, ice-mak- 
ing, and air conditioning systems 
most reliable and profitable. 


The Frick Graduate Training Course 
in Refrigeration and Air Conditioning, 
| now in its 31st year, is approved under 

the G. I. Bills of Rights. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


Three of the Six Big Frick 
Machines 


RICK 2 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 
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IN MEN’S WEAR 


+ 


IN CHAMPAIGN 
Over 73 Years 
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THE FINEST STEEL TAPE 
LUFKIN 


“ANCHOR” 
CHROME CLAD 


Start the 
New Year 
Off Right 


Take your notes in a Lefax. For a free The Lufkin “Anchor” 
Chrome Clad Steel Tape 


‘copy of facts about notetaking write to : is the best for student as 
well as professional use. The 

chrome plated steel line is ex- 
tra durable—stands up under 
rough usage. Coated with 


EASY TO READ smooth, rust-resistant chrome, it 
MARKINGS will not crack, chip, or peel. . - 
THAT ARE DURABLE » Accurate, jet black mark- 
ings are easy to read, 
DAVID FREDERIC CAUSEY they're recessed so they 
: , 4 can’t wear out. For 
Post Office Box Number 1 \ ‘ free catalog write THE — 
University Station VUE KIM — LUFKIN RULE CO,, 
, LEKI SAGINAW, MICH., 
URBANA, ILLINOIS FOR DURABILITY New York City. 


A Campus Tradition that all 
Engineers Recognize .. . 


Illini Union Bookstore 


715 SOUTH WRIGHT STREET 
|| On the Campus 


10% DIVIDEND PAID LAST YEAR 
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partners in creating WOODWARD GOVERNOR.. 


(Continued from Page 28) 
a voice in the management through th 
form of a suggestion to the Primary con 
mittee, and each member is encourage 
to do so. 
A good example of Multiple Manag 
ment is the fact that the employees, 4 


K & E drafting instruments, equipment and materials 
have been partners of leading engineers for 80 years 
in shaping the modern world. So extensively are these 
products used by successful men, it is self-evident that 
K & E has played a part in the completion of nearly 


every American engineering project of any magnitude. 


U = well as the stockholders and the mar 
Kt agement, were consulted before the d 
. — 7 cision to erect the present plant we 

Paton Rarer _ _ : made. The operation of plant protectio 
andi Matectale and the plant cafeteria are a few othe 


Slide Rules, 
Measuring Tapes. 


examples. Multiple Management hz 
fostered employer-employee relationshir 
to such an extent that there has neve 
been the necessity for forming a union i 
the company. 


WILTON McDEVITT... 
(Continued from Page 11) 


mer, he takes more extensive trips nortl 

While his fishing may benefit by hi 
approaching retirement from the Uni 
versity, the ceramics department wi 
miss the atmosphere of friendline: 
around ‘‘Mac’’—the slight figure wit 
white hair, a quick smile, blue wor 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. clothes, and a white apron. ““Mac’— 
est. 1867 whose hands and shoes show the whit 
NEW YORK * HOBOKEN, N. J. ness of clay dust—while being inte: 


Chicago * St. Louis * Detroit 
San Francisco * Los Angeles * Montreal 


viewed, looked perfectly at home sittin 
on an up-turned “flower pot.” 


QUESTION: 


Where can you have your scholastic bill of 
materials filled out to your most complete 


satisfaction? 


ANSWER: 


IVERSITY BOOKST 


610 EAST DANIEL — CHAMPAIGN 
Phone 5720 
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Year after year, the 
the importance of the 
Advertisements suc 
magazines. We believe they 
standing of to 
for Square D Fie 
leading engineering sc 


Square D 
ir electrical men. 

h as this one app 
perform a three-way J 
day’s and tomorrow’s electrical 


Field Engineers, practica 
hools such as yours. 


Your head electrical man isa good source 
of workable, cost-reducing suggestions. 
And right now is a particularly good 
time to let him prove it. 

During the tremendously increased 
production of recent years, there has 
been a sharp increase in the amount of 
power used per employee. Most electrical 
systems have been operating under ab- 
normal stress. Many are overloaded, un- 
reliable and poorly located or inflexible 
with respect to present machine loca- 
tions. Excessive ‘“‘down time’”’ and higher 


SQUARE J} 


DETROIT 
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Company emphasizes to industr 


ear regularly in leading bus 
‘ob. They enhance the 


men. They build acceptance 
lly all of whom come to us from 


A good place to get 
Cost-Reducing 


ial executives, 


iness 


ideas 


production costs are certainties. 

Check with your head electrical man 
for possible cost-reducing opportunities 
in your plant. A Square D Field Engi- 
neer will be glad to work with him in 
analyzing any electrical problem and 
selecting corrective power distribution 
and electric motor control equipment. 

Field Engineering Counsel is available, 
without obligation, through Square D 
offices located in 50 principal U. S., 
Canadian and Mexican cities. 


COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 


MILWAUKEE 


SQUARE D CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO * SQUARE D de MEXICO, $.A., MEXICO CITY, D.F. 


Bill Gail and Miss Jean Lemmon of 
Chicago were married on December 27. 
The lucky man graduates in Mechanical 
Engineering in February. 

a ee 

A wealthy client insured her valuable 
wardrobe while traveling in Europe. 
Upon reaching Paris she found an article 
missing and immediately called her 
broker in New York: “Gown lifted in 
Paris.” Her broker replied, after due 
deliberation: “What do you think your 
policy covers?” 

* Oe 
“Who you shovin?” 
“Dunno, what’s your name?” 


CROSSWORD ANSWER 


Then there’s the story about the fresh- 
man who was told that I.A.M. 5 was 


a pipe course. 


| 

The difference between a pretty gil 
and an old maid is that the pretty git 
always has a lot of handsome men j 
her wake while the old maid only he 
them in her sleep. 

The sailor boy had missed his shij 
It was majestically steaming through th 
Golden Gate. With his arms about hi 
girl’s waist and a gloomy look on hi 
face he muttered: ‘““Now, honey, we’ 


both in trouble!” 


Some girls are like roads, lots ¢ 
curves, soft shoulders, and you can’t t 
where they lead you. 


For the drug store that's 


beyond compare, it’s... 


SMART ENGINEERS USE 


4 
5 
E 
E 
< 
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‘ 
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: 
‘ 
; 


- 


the . 


LAUNDRY DEPOT 


SKELTON@S 


617 E. Green —C— Dial 8072 


808 S. Sixth St. 


Laundry Service and Dry Cleaning 


New Engineers 


The upperclassmen can tell you about the Excep- 


tional Service of the bookstore on the corner of 


Wright and Green, but you've got to see it for 


yourself to really know the 


CO-OP BOOKSTORE 
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